CIVILIZATION   AGAINST   DISEASE

seems to jump from one country to another, and we may not be
able to find any literary link.

Craftsmanship was by no means limited to surgery. The ancient
physician gathered the herbs and minerals he needed for drugs,
prepared his own composite remedies, made salves, pills, elec-
tuaria, syrups. He performed fumigations and irrigations on the
patient, examined him not only with his eyes but with his hands,
feeling the pulse, the tension of the skin, searching for tumors.
And later he learned to handle more and more complicated di-
agnostic instruments and apparatuses.

The craft of medicine was certainly not independent from its
theory, but it nevertheless represents to a certain extent a sepa-
ate line of development, its empirical line. Many surgical opera-
tions such as the suture of wounds, reduction of dislocated joints,
splinting of fractured bones, trephining of the skull, were per-
formed for thousands of years with hardly any modification.
They were devised empirically, at a time when anatomical knowl-
edge was scanty. But they worked; they served their purpose
and were applied irrespective of theories. In a similar way, many
drugs were given for thousands of years on the basis of experi-
ence. Once the purgative effect of castor-oil, rhubarb, or colo-
quinths and the narcotic effect of opium had been observed,
they were used successfully no matter what the pharmacological
theory of the time was. The theory had to adapt itself to the
facts. Diets devised by Hippocratic physicians for the sick are
still used today in basically the same composition. The Greeks
knew that they helped; we know why they help, and through-
out the centuries patients were benefited by them.

There was always a relation between the craft of medicine
and the technology of the time. Operations can be performed
with bronze knives, but steel knives were much better. A skull
can be opened with a cylindrical saw operated by hand, but
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